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Outlines of the fatal Drama of the Bride of 


Lammermoor ; with an Extract. 
From the third Series of the Tales of my Landlord. 


Tue family of the Lords of Ravenswood had gradually sunk into 
decay during the agitated times which preceded the Union, and 
the Jast Lord, Allan, from being a high feudal baron was attainted, 
and hisestates fell a prey to the legal subtleties of the Lord Keeper, 
Sir W. Ashton, who became possessor of Ravenswood Castle, while 
the fallen house found a wild refuge in the Wolf’s Crag, a fortalice 
on a rock overhanging the sea not far from Berwick. At this point 
the novel commences. Allan dies in the wretched retreat of Wolf's 
Crag, and is grandly buried by his only son, Edgar, called, by 
courtesy, the Master of Ravenswood, who expends the amount of two 
years of his slender income on this ceremony. An occurrence takes 
place at the funeral, which inflames the feud between the Ashtons 
and the Ravenswoods to the highest pitch. The latter being tories 
observe the High Church rites, which are interrupted by the whigs, 
to which faction the former belong, under a warrant signed by Sir 
W. Ashton,as the nearest Privy Counsellor; the mourners, however, 
resist this authority ; the corpse is deposited in the earth, arid a cir- 
cle of drawn swords, and young Ravenswood loudly vows eternal 
hatred and revenge against the vile spoilers of his father’s fortune, 
the profane intruders upon his burial rites. 

_ Sir W. Ashton’s family consists of Lady Ashton, a Douglas of 
immeasurable ambition and violent passions; two sons, Colone] 
Ashton, and a boy, Henry ; and one daughter, Lucy, asoft and ra- 
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ther romantic gitl, the heroine of the tale. Young Ravenswood,on the 
eve of quitting Scotland for the exiled court at St. Germains, through 
the persuasions of a worthless and cowardly sycophant, called Crai- 
gengelt, and a spendthrilt but brave and good humoured profligate 
Hayston, laird of Bucklaw, is tempted by the former, in the hope of 
a fatal issue, to leave his personal maledictions with the Lord Kee- 
per. ‘The malignant view is disappointed; and instead of cursing the 
Ashtons, Edgar is made the providential instrument of saving both 
father and daughter, from the wortal attack of the wild bull, an ani- 
mal then kept, as now at Lord Tankerville’s, in many gentlemen's 
Parks. An attachment between the young people springs out of this 
adventure, and the Lord Keeper discovers that itis inhis interest ra- 
ther to encourage than oppose the match. Lis imperious Lady being 
absent, affairs goon-in an even current for some time, in spite of 
portents and prophecies, which bode nothing but horrors, from the 
indication of attachment between a Ravenswood and an Ashton, 
The principal personages who figure in these superstitious inferences, 
are Caleb Balderstone, an old and the last domestic at Wolf’s Crag ; 
Alice Gray, a decayed and blind retainer of the Ravenswoods ; and 
Ailsie Gourlay, Annie Winnie, and a third demi-witch, ancient vil- 
lagers, who make philters, tcll fortunes, and attend to lay out the 
dead, &c. Caleb is the character drawn most at length, and most 
originally. Wolf's Crag is in absolute desolation ; but when visitors 
come, he lies ike aScapin, through thick and thin, to make all ap- 
pear a laad flowing with milk and honey, for the honour of the 
family. His fidelity is boundless, and his invention in the way we 
have alluded to, equally unlimited. Perhaps his shifts are carried 
beyond the verge of prcvability, but they are extremely amusing, 
even when he steals two wild ducks roasting at the Cooper's fire, in 
order to farnish his master and his guests a supper ; and when he 
pretends to burn the house to avoid a visit from the Marquis of A-— 
for whose ptesence be is unprovided. Blind Alice is a more myste- 
rious being, and her ghost actually appears to Ravenswood after ber 
death. ‘The three witches are such crones as might be expected 
from the accurate and vigorous pen of this incomparable author— 
they croak of evil, they enjoy the calamities of others, th 
contented, envious, malicious, fiend-like. Ailsic Gourl: 
Lady Ashton’s tools in breaking I ucy’s engagement with Ravens- 


y tre. dis- 
y 1s one of 
wood, and marrying her to Bucklaw, who has succeeded to the large 
property of bis aunt, Lady Girnington ; and in this, we doubt, is 
raised rather out of her pauper sphere to answer the purpuses of the 
plot. Itiswhen “ the Master” is on the eve of setting out to visit 
Sir W. Ashton and his daughter at Ravenswood, that the trembling 
Caleb mutters out the prophecy to deter his much-loved clicf — 


When the Jast Laird of Ravenswood to Ravenswood shall ride, 
And woo a dead maiden tu be his bride. 
Jie shall stable his steed in the Kelpie’s tow, 


Aud his name shallbe lost for evermoe. 
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The Kelpic’s flow is a quicksand not far from Wolf's Crag ; but 
as Lucy is alive, and her lover has no intention to stable his steed 
in that way, he proceeds fearless of this Meg Merrilies-like predic- 
tion. Nor is it fulfilled till after many adventures, and the falling 
in of other sinister omens, and the utterance of other fatal warnings. 

In the end, Lucy being wrought upon to forfeit her pledge to 
Ravenswood, is married to Bucklaw, whom she stabsin a fit of m- 
sanity on their wedding night ; and dies on the ensuing day but one, 
Ravenswood, unbidden, attends her funeral, and is challenged by her 
brother, Colonel Ashton ; to meet whom on the following morning, 
he rides upon the fatal Kelpie’s flow, and man and horse are swal- 
lowed up never to be seen more. Bucklaw recovers and reforms ; 
Colonel Ashton is killed in Flanders ; the politic father dics’ soon 
after, and his son Henry also terminates his life unmarried, leaving 
the selfish and crac] Lady Ashton to a desolate and miserable old 
age. 
The first approach of Ravenswood with a strange guest, Bucklaw, 
to the Tower ot Wolf's Crag, affords a fair example of the shifts 
to which Caleb is often afterwards obliged to resort for the dignity 
of that ruined establishment. “ihe master had knocked so loudly, 
that he might have roused the seven sleepers, and with much diffi- 
culty procured admission — 

* At length Caleb, with a trembling hand, undid the bars, opened 
the heavy dvor, and stood before them, exhibiting his thin grey hairs, 
bald forchead, and sharp high features, illaminated: by a quivering 
Jamo which he held in one hand, while he shaded and protected its 
flame with the other. The timorous courteous glance which he 
threw around him—the effect of the partial light upon his white 
hair and illuminated features, might have made a good painting; 
but our travellers were too impatient for security against the rising 
storm, to permit them to indulge themselves in studying the pictu- 
resque, “ Ts it you, my dear master ? is it: yourself indeed ?” exe 
claimed the old domestic. “ Lam wae ye suld’ hae stude waiting 
at your ain gate, but wha wad hac thought 0” seeing ye sac sune, 
and a strange gentleman with a—(here he exclaimed apart as it were 
and to some inmate of the tower, in a voice not meant to be heard by 
those in the court)—Mysie—Mysic, weman, stir your dear hfe and 
get the fire mended ; take the auld three-legged stool, or ony thing 
thav’s readiest that will make a lowe.—I doukt we are but purely 
provided, no expecting ye this some months, when doubtless ye wad 
hae been received conform till your rank, as gude right is; but 
Datheles”—— 

* Natheless, Caleb,” said the Master, “ we must have our horses 
put up, and ourselves too, the best way weean. | hope you are net 
sorry to see me sooner than you expected a 

* sorry, my lord !—1 am sure ye sall aye be my Jord wi’ chonest 
folk.as your noble ancestors hae been these three bundred years, and 
never asked a w liig’s leave-—Sorry to sce the Lord of Ravenswood 
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at ane o’ his ain castles !—(Then again apart to his unseen associate 
behind the screen)—Mysie, kill the brood hen without thinking twice 
on it ; let them care that come ahint.— No to say its our best dwell- 
ing,” he added, turning to Bucklaw, *“* but just a strength for the 
Lord of Ravenswood to flee until,—that is, no to flee, but to retreat 
until.in troublous times, like the present, when it was ill convenient 
for him to live farther in the country in ony of his better and mair 
principal manors ; but, for its antiquity, maist folks think that the 
outside of Wolf's Crag is worthy of large perusal.” 

* And you are determined we shall have time to make it,” said 
Ravenswood, somewhat amused with the shifts the old man used to 
detain them without doors, until lis confederate Mysie had made her 
preparations within. 

* QO, never mind the outside of the house, my good friend,” said 
Bucklaw ; “ let’s see the inside, and let our horses see the stable, 
that’s all.” 

‘* O yes, sir—ay, sir—unquestionably, sir,—my lord and ony of 
his honourable companions.”— 

* But our horses, my old friend—our horses ; they will be dead- 
foundered by standing here in the cold after riding hard, and mine 
js too good to be spoiled ; therefore, once more, our horses,” ex- 
claimed Bucklaw. 

* True—ay—your horses—yes—I will call the grooms ;” and 
sturdily did Caleb roar ull the old tower rung agaio,—* John— 
William—Saunders !—The lads are gane out, or sleeping,” he 
observed, after pausing for an answer, which he knew that he had 
no human chance of receiving. ‘ A’ gaes wrang when the Master’s 
out bye; but I'll take care o’er your cattle myself.” 

“ ] think you had better,” said Ravenswood, “ otherwise I see 
little chance of their being attended to at all.” 

“ Whisht, my lord.—whisht, for God’s sake,” said Caleb, in an 
jmploring tone, and apart to his master ; “* if ye dinna regard your 
ain credit, think on mine; we'll hae hard eneugh wark to make a 
decent night o’t, wi’ a’ the lies I can tell.” 

** Well, well, never mind,” said his master ; “ go to the stable. 
there is hay and corn, I trust?” 

* Qh ay, plenty of hay and corn ;” this was uttered boldly and 
aloud, and in a lower tone, “ there was some half fous 0’ aits, and 
some taits o’ meadow-hay lett after the burial.’’ 

“ Very well,” said Ravenswood, taking the lamp from his domestic’s 
unwilling band, “ I will shew the stranger up stairs myself.” 

* J canna think o’ that, my lord ;—if ye wad but have five minutes, 
or ten minutes, or at maist, a quarter of an hour’s patience, 
and look atthe fine moonlight prospect of the Bass and North 
Berwick Law till I sort the horses, I would marshal ye up, as reason 
is ye suld be marshalled your Lordship, and your honourable visitor. 
And [ hae lockit up the siller candlesticks, and the lamp is not fit” — 
“ It will do very well inthe mean time,” said Ravenswood, “ and 
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you will have no difficulty for want of light in the stable, for, if I 
recollect balf the roof is off.” 

* Very true, my Lord,” replied the trusty adherent, afid with 
ready wit instantly added, “ and the lazy sclater loons have never 
come to put it ona’ this while, your lordship. 

*“* If I were disposed to jest at the calamities of my house,” said 

Ravenswood as he led the way up stairs, “ poor old Caleb would 
furnish me with ample means.” 





FASHIONS FOR JULY, 1819. 
From La Belle Assemblee. 
Enouisa Summer Warkine Dress. 


OUND dress of fine India muslin over blush coloured satin, 
finished by a broad puckered ornament at the border to corres- 
pond. Canezou spencer of blush satin and fine lace. Bonnet of the 
same, with a full bouquet of roses, myrtle blossoms, or other smafl 
flowers. Triple antique ruff of fine lace. Lemon coloured kid 
slippers and gloves, and parasol of sca green. 


Penrstan Watxrne Dress. 


Cambric muslin gown, ornamented round the border with fine 
lace, surmounted with five broad tucks, and richly embroidered 
flounce edged with lace. Corsage ala Sewgne, with a dark green 
embroidered belt. Long puckered sleeves, Triple Spanish ruff of 
lace with pointed edges. Yellow gauze bonnet, ornamented with a 
full bouquet of lilacs. Dove coloured parasol, fringed with white. 
Dark green kid stipprs and gloves. 


Generat OsservaTIons ON Fasnion AnD Dress. 


Never was the metropolis so gay and thronged as at present : 
beauty, rank, and fashion adorn our public walks, our morning 
lounges, and splendid evening partivs. England, the true point of 
attraction to distant nations, receives the inhabitants of the gorgeous 
east with oricntal splendour ; the midnight ball, the festive eala, 
and last, though most pre-eminent, the truly magnificent court [vide 
508, of last week's Entertainer] of cur native isle, present a imost 
glittering coup dail, emanating {rom 

Diamonds, stars, and ladies’ eyes.’ 


For an airing, cither on foot or in the carriage, muslin has suc. 
eceded to satin or sarspet for the spencer and pelisse. ‘The former is 
of fine mull-mull muslin, elegantly embroidered, and trimancd with 
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lace, with coloured satin ribbons interspersed between. The pelisses 
are of thin decca, with a rich border of embroi.lery down the sides 
and round the base. 

The bonnets are various and tasteful. The summer recess walking 
bonnet is peculiarly and simply beautiful ; it is of figured white and 
blush coloured silk, with a quilling of spotted blond at the edge, and 
no other trimming. Another walking bonnet is formed of the rock 
silk ; its colour is lavender, and it is ornamented with coxcombs of 
red and white striped ribbon. The open carriage, or barouch hat, 
though we do not much admire the shape, is nevertheless, appro- 
priate for summer airings : ii is generally of green gros de-Naples 
spotted with mulberry and white, and surmounted by a small plume 
of white feathers: this hat is most elegant when of fine Leghorn, and 
adorned with a fuller plume of feathers. The morning visiting 
bonnet is among the clegancies of the day ; itis of coloured double 
net, /anguettes of white satin, surmounted by a full bouquet of holly- 
oak blossoms of various colours, or by a cluster of small moss roses, 

Morning dresses are of fine cambric, with three flounces, and a 
letting in of open embroidery between each flounce; they are made 
high in the frock style, and fasten behind. Cambries and muslins 
are universal ; their textures and ornaments according to the various 
costumes and the different time of day. The trimmings of summer- 
ball-dresses are light, elegant, and appropriate ; squares of crape on 
chain gauze frocks, surrounded by rouleaux of satin and small flowers, 
have a very striking eflect; while the light gossamer trimming ot 
fine net, with raised satin flowers, headed by a chain of small open 
points, give the idea of refreshing zephyrs as the votaries of Terpis- 
chore tread the mazes of the intricate dance. 

The above dresses, as also the following tasteful head dresses, are 
the invention of Mrs. Bell. 

The hat-cap of pearl coloured silk and gas lace, surmounted by 
a full plume of real marabout white feathers ; the Cheltenham half 
dress cornette, of fine blond ; the pattern oak leaves, over peach co- 
loured satio, with a pufling of peach satin ribbon on the summit; a 
fine blond quilling is next the face : andsome of these carnets arc 
made of fine net instead of figured blond. 

In compliment to the Persian Ambassador, several ladies resolved 
to appear at the grand entertainment given by his Excellency in the 
Mirza turban or Persian coifure ; it is formed of white satin and net, 
finished by a cornette wave of yellow velvet, in points edged with 
silver ; a pointof net, terminated by a tassel of silver falls over the 
left shoulder, and finishes this superb head-dress. 

Dinner gowns are in general cut low round the bust ; frocks are 
most in favour: backs still continue to be worn very broad 5 they 
ure in general made with a little fulness. Sleeves are worn very 
full, and always short. The hair is now much more displayed in 
evening dress than it has teen for some time. 

In the article of jewellery turquoise stones, pearls, sapphires, and 
emeralds set round with brilliants, are most in favour. 
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The favourite colours are sapphire blue, emerald green, peach 
blossom, and rose colour. 








HIGHLAND EMIGRATION, 


| Shere a lovely day, in the month of July, when I entered one of the 
most romantic glens in the Highlands. My road lay mid-way 
up a precipitous hill, and gave me an extensive view of the country 
before me. ‘The air was motionless ; and a narrow lake fat below, 
formed by the spreading of a stream half dried up by the sun, exhi- 
bited an inverted view of the opposite steep, with the forms of its 
shcep and goats distinctly reflected as they flitted among the rocks. 
At some distance, where the valley assumed a less ragged character, [ 
observed groups of cottages, and tracts of cultivated land, which, with 
their soft fresh verdure, formed a fine contrast with the dark heath 
of the higher grounds, and presented one of those scenes which con- 
vey to the traveller’s mind the idea of saugness, peace, and comfort. 
Silence itself seemed to have taken up its abode inthe place. As I 
proceeded, the notes of a distant bagpipe fell fairtly on my ear, as 
they died away among the surrounding precipices. The music was 
becoming more and more distinct; yet] could nut distinguish the 
quarter whence it proceeded. In a short time I perceived a few 
individuals coming in sight on the other side, as they turned a sudden 
angle in apath that ran quite ciose to the lake. And all at once the 
loud swell of the great pipes filled the space around me, ringing and 
echoing from every cliff of the amphitheatre in which [was moving. 
Group after group continued for a quarter of an hour, rounding the 
headland, and making in all an aggregate of a hundred souls. The 
loneliness of the place, the peculiarly piatntive cadence of the music, 
the slow and melancholy movements of the people as they followed 
the narrow road (if it can be called so) that continued to staggle for 
au mile onwards, by the side of the lake, would have given 
the whole the appearance ofa burial throng, were it not that a few 
carts filled with women and children, which appeared heréand there 
in the procession, told but too plainly that they were emigrants. I 
could not help gazing on the interesting train, advancing and receding 
among the curvatures of the way that still endeavoured’ to comply 
with the indentures of the shore. At last, when the preceding groups 
had gained a height which was to «word them the last: view of the 
valley, they halted till those behind came up. When they wereall 
collected, they faced about; and, alter setting up a shout somewhat 
between the hallow and the wail,such as I have often heard at Irish 
vakes and funerals, they silently pursued their way. ‘The sound 
echoed lond and long among the chils that seemed to retain amongst 
them, as long as could be, the voices to which they echoed su often. 
But all soon became silent as before. Group after group disap- 


peared, and thus bade adieu to their long frequented glen fer ever. 
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I had not proceeded far, ruminating on the affecting scene that 
had passed before me, when my notice was attracted by a volume 
of smoke, together with the lond crackling noise of flame. On a 
nearer advance I observed, to my amazement, a cottage on fire, and 
an aged hale-looking man leaning on his staff, standing near the con- 
flagration, and apparently motionless with grief and bewilderment. 
I expressed my surprise to him that he made no attempt to quench 
the flames, when a black brawny figure, half emerging from a cogil uf 
smoke, exclaimed with a strong lowland accent—* Wha dares stop 
this wark, or throw upon it the squirt of his mouth? and wha dares 
to say thatthe . . of . . will ever rue the deed that is this day doing 
in Glenchoineachau ?* After this extraordinary string of interroga- 
tories, the being who uttered them disappeared; but I could perceive 
at intervals, amid the sinoke, the end of a long pole, with which he 
aided the devouring clement, and plied itso efiectually against the 
walls, that in a few minutes the habitation was a formle ruin. 

* Now,’ said he, as he re-appeared and strode over @ heap of de- 
molished turf, looking grimly through the dust that lay black and 
thick on his face—* now where’s your house, an’ where’s your hame, 
M‘Ruaric? ‘Three times have I gien you warnin’, and three times 
have ye refused. Now ye may gang hither, an’ ye may gang yout, 
but never mair shall ye byke or buila in Glenchoineachau.’ On 
this the fiend moved hastily away, without waiting for remonstrance 
or complaint. The aged M‘Raurie bore his hard fate wtth the most 
serene and philosophic submission. Not a muscle of his face was 
altered. On requesting him to explain the meaning of the uppa- 
ralleled scene, be, looking intently on the flakering ruins of his dwell- 
ing, replied, as well as broken English and a broken heart would 
permit, ‘ One and sixty years did I dwell. under the roof of that 
fallen cot, low and lowin® as it now lies, Never aguin shall 1 cover 
the grey head of M‘Ruarie. Hard were my times, and hard was 
my labour ; but harder were they who drove me and mine out of 
its doors. I gave them all they wanted, and double what my bit 
land was worth: and though | saw my poor neighbours hunted out 
like foxes from their holes,l never believed that this fate would bave 
been mine. But now itisall over, Come death, or come banish- 
ment, it is all one to M‘Raurte.’ 

The poor old man then turning to me, mentioned that he had been 
several times warned to quit his estate of ——, but, from a natural 
fondness for his country, had hitherto refused to comply; and, on 
the morning of that day he had becn preparing to remove, but owing 
to his wife’s infirmity, his movements were not performed so expedi- 
tiously as was demanded by the merciless delegate who had just 
departed, and his cottage was set on fire, the morespecdily to uphouse 
him. Ths wife, owing to the flight, and the hurry of removal from 
the flames, was scriously hurt, and conveyed to a house in the 
vicinity by her son and daughter; and the party waited her recovery 
to set out for America. 


ie 
* Flaming. 
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This woman died ina short “time after, in consequence of the 
violence and brutality of her dislodgement. The case had almost be- 
come the subject of serious investigation, but the affair was hushed ups 





Treatment of Napoleon Buonaparte at St. Helena. 
Continned from Page 534. 


M R. O'Meara espouses the cause of Madame Bertrand, whom he 
i declares to be an uncommonly fine woman, and her address 
and manners of the most elegant and fascinating description. The 
following are some of the charges he brings against the Governor of 
St. Helena : 

“ In 1816 Sir Hudson Lowe ordered me to make out, whenever he 
thought proper, bulletins of the state of Napoleon’s heal:h, from 
whose knowledge he desired that they might be cencealed, and which 
he sometimes caused to bealtered. In September, 1817, Napoleon 
having fallen seriously 111, bulletins were made daily (by Sir Hudson 
Lowe's order), and Napoleon became acquainted with their formation 
in the beginning of October, through authorised persons. He did 
not like this practice, and thought it was very extraordinary, that 
his private surgeon should be obliged to make bulletins of the state 
of his complaints, unknown to him; and informed me, that, unless 
I gave my word of honour I would write no more, without having 
first obtained his consent (or if he was so ill as to render it improper 
to consult him, that of Count Bertrand,) and also that I should leave 
the originals in the hands of one of his suite, he would receive me no 
more. I did not like to enter into this engagement, without first 
acquainting Sir Hudson Lowe, who returned an evasive answer, and 
made Napoleon wait a considerable time for a decisive reply. Afier 
the latter had been several days without seeing me, Sir Iludson Lowe 
authorised me to tell bim, that no more bulletins should be asked 
from me, without first making him (Napoleon) acquainted with ‘the 
demand. Some difficulties had presented themseives in the compilation 
of the bulletins, Sir Hudson Lowe insisted, that Napoleon should 
be styled General Buonaparte in them : after some discussion on the 
subject, however, Count Bertrand authorised me to drop all titles, 
and to make use of the word “ patient.” This I communicated 
verbally to Sir Hudson Lowe, on the 15th of October, 1817. All 
difficulties appeared to be removed by this proposal, and as the ori- 
ginals must have been left in Count Bertrand’s hands, there could 
have been no possibility of causing any falsification of them. Sir 
Hudson Lowe, however, did not approve of this proposal, and re- 
fused tocomply with it, consequently no more bulletins were made‘ 
by me. Sir Hudson Lowe then had recourse to an ex pedient, perfectly 
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consistent with other measures, which he had introdneed in Sv. 
Helena, but which I believe cannot be justified by any principle of 
probity. 5 

“« He caused surreptitious bulletins to be made, and employed for 
that purpose a surgeon, who never saw the patient, and who, con- 
sequently, could not be a judge of his complaint ; which bulletins 
were sent to England, and the different courts of Europe, by Sir 
Hudson Lowe, and by the Commissioners ofthe Allied Powers (to 
whom they were furnished by Sir Hudson Lowe,) from November 
1817, until April 1818; at which period a discovery of the transac- 
tion was made to the French by one of the Commissioners of the 
Allied Powers (trom whom Sir Hudson Lowe had kept secret the 
mysterious nature of the measure which he had caused to be adopted) 
having accidentally said to General Moutholon, “ We saw in the 
bulletin of this morning, that Napoleon was so and so:” this led to 
anexplanation amongst the parties most interested, and a discovery 
was made of the expedient which had been adopted by the Governor. 

“ When I resumed my medical functions at Longwood, on the 
9th of May, 1818, Napoleon, in order to put a stop to the fabrica- 
tion of any more bulletins, required that I should make outa report 
of the state of his health weekly (or oftener if necessary,) a copy of 
which should be given to the Goygrnment, if he required it. This I 
immediately communicated to Sir Hudson Lowe, who not only did 
not requireit, but prohibited me from making any written report 
whatsoever to him ; and even sent back those which I wrote to bim, 
compelling me to come to Plantation House, whenever he thought 
proper to send for me, to make verbal reports, in the presence of a 
‘witness of his own selection, not failing, according to his general 
custom, to vent his spleen on me, whenever the caprice or malice 
of the moment stimulated bim,” 

The following is another charge: “ The eagerness with which 
every opportunity of depriving Napoleon of any object which. might 
tend to beguile the hours of his imprisonmentis seized, may be con- 
ceived by the perusalof the following. fact. Napoleon, during his 
illness, occasionally solaced himself by looking ttiough a spyglass, 
out of the windows of his room. Being desirous of preserving unin- 
jured the telescope, which bad been his companion at the battles of 
Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, Wagram, Xc. in order to bequeath it to 
his son, he desircd me to purchase the best glass I could procure for 
him, as soon as the store ships, which were daily expected, arrived 
fram England. in June, 1818,1 saw avery handsome brass one, 
mounted upon a stand, and consequently well adapted tor the use of 
an invalid, at.a shop which bad been opened a few days before, by 
Captain Thomson, of the store ship Pnenix : I examined it, and 
told the proprietor, that | would purchase it, provided it was ap- 
proved of at Longwood. Upon my return there,l informed Na- 
poleon I had procured a glass, which I thought would be found 
suitable inevery respect ; and the following morning, the maitre d’hotel 
made an agreement to purchase it tor sixteen pounds, and ordered 
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it to be sent to a tradesman to be cleaned, and the glasses placed in, 
proper order. In order’to deprive Napoleon of this trifling article 
Sir Thomas Reade* offered, clandestinely, an addition of four pounds 
to the price agreed on by the maitre d’hotel, and therchy procured 
the tclescope for the Governor; at the same time prohibiting the 
vender from revealing the name of the purchaser. 

“In January last, Napoleon, who had hot been out of the house 
for near six months before, walked out and viewed the new building 
constructing forhim. After considering it with attention, he desired 
Gencral Montholon to communicate to the orderly officer, that he 
would never inhabitit. “ Sielleest pour Jui,” said General Mon- 
tholon to Captain Nichols, “ comme cela n’est pas douteux, il me 
charge de vous declarer qu’clle est tout a fait inconvenable et qu’il 
ne |’ habitera jamais.” Had it-been the intention of Sir Hudson Lowe 
or Lord Bathurst, to have rendered Napoleon as comfortable as this 
wretched island might allow, he would have been accommodated 
cither in Plantation House (the only good mansion on the island ;) 
or at least a house could have been built for him at Rosemary Ilall, 
or Colonel Smith’s, where there is some shade and water, and which 
are sheltered from the bleak South-east wind. 

‘¢ Napoleon, in consequence of the great sensibility ofthe membranes 
of his nose, fauces, &c. (a fact well known to all those who have 
ever been about his person,) is extremely susceptible of catarri, of 
which complaint he has had several attacks, some of a very violent 
nature. For this reason, the unsheltered and bleak situation of 
Longwood renders it most obviously an improper and unhealthy 
residence for him, as was evinced by the frequent severe colds, and 
other inflammatory affections, which he experienced when he did go 
out. ‘Phedelcterious effects of the sharp trade wind even upon 
vegetable life, in exposed situations like Longwood, has been satis- 
factorily proved on the authority-of the actual senior member of the 
Council of St. Helena, and clearly manifests, that any attempt to 
procure shade there, by means of trees, must be fruitiess.” 

O’ Meara himself was sent off the island abruptly, in the custedy 
of the gaoler of the common prison, and complains bitterly of ill usage, 
of his trunks being opened and plundered, and other injuries, 

* Since my compulsory removal {rom the island, in July 1818, 
until January 1819, an interruption of the medical treatment of Na. 
for five months took place, as he would not receive the surgeon 
attempted to be imposed upon him by Sir Hudson Lowe. Subse 
quently to that period, General Montholon’s agent in London has 

received a copy of a note addressed by him to Sit Iludson Lowe, 


* In December, 1816, it was humanely suggested by this gentleman, that it would 
be right to deprive Napoleon of bis books, it he did not comply with the Governor's 
wishes. This occurred when Napoleon had answered the application made to him 
from Sir Hudson Lowe to receive the visits of some of his tavourites by pertineatly 
observing, ‘ Les genus qui sunt dans un tombcan ne recewent pas de visites !” 
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dated the 19th of January, 1819, and some bulletins, and other 
official documents, with a perusal of which he has favoured me. By 
these it appears, that Napoleon had four or five times experienced 
symptoms foreboding an attack of apoplexy in the course of different 
nights ; and on the 17th of January last, ove of so alarming a nature 
that they imagined, for a moment, dissolution had take n-place. On 
his reviving a little, Count Bertrand proposed to call in Dr. Verling 
which he refused, * cette seule proposition (says General Montholon, 
in his note to Sir Hudson Lowe’ altera sa physionomie et accrut le 
mal dans le moment.” Genera} Bertrand then called in Mr. Stokoe 
atone o'clock in the morning, he did not arrive until four hours 
a‘terwards, as the orderly officer was not authorized to send for him, 
without asking leave of the Governor. Then the Admiral, who lived 
a mile and a balf from the town, was to be consulted, and his _per- 
mission obtained prior to sending on board the Conqueror for the 
surgeon, which added greatly to the delay,” 


———s 
A MASQUERADE SCENE. 


S Lord and Lady Foppington were sitting at breakfast, his Lord. 
ship informed bis Lady that he was going that night to the 
Masquerade. “ I should like to go tuo,’ replied the latter. * Oh ! by 
no means,’ said my Lord; ‘I merely go to oblige Sir Charles 
Greenhorn : he is only eighteen, and has never seen a thing of the 
kind. As for myself, | detest such amusements.’ You never miss 
one, however,” observed Lady Foppington, rather warmly. * Perhaps,’ 
replied he,’ I may be drawn into going by some means or other ; but 
J really dislike them. Masquerades ate falling off greatly of late; 
the company is very promiscuous ; and they are entertainments at 
which a married woman should never be seen,’ “ Not over and above 
correct for a married man neither,” said her Ladyship, dryly. * Lady 
Foppington, [ am the best judge of that,’ answered my Lord, coldly 
and baughtily. Lady Foppington flounced ; for she was determined 
togo. ‘J will go,” said she, ina hasty and peremptory tone. ‘ Then 
madam, you will forfet’ my regard, and disobey my orders also.’ 
* Orders, forsooth!” exclaimed her Ladyship. “ Unkind ! ungrateful 
man!” Here she took out her handkerchief, and wiped a_tearless 
eye; hoping that that would certainly sueceed. * My dear Fanny,’ 
cried my Lord, embracing her more tenderly than truly ; ‘your health 
and good name are what! most have at beart; both might sutier 
by your going ; allow me therefore to cntreat you to stay at home.’ 
* That, indeed!” cried Lady F.** lean be persuaded to do ay 
thing.” Lord F. aside, ‘ The devil you can ! (Lady F. in continuance,) 
** Any thing which you ask me kindly to do, you may command ; 
but force or tyrannical authority is abomiuable.” * Well said, Fanny.’ 
Ilere they kissed and looked foolish, pacted, and followed their 
separate morning amusements. 
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At seven they met at dinner, vastly agreeable and cheerful. They 
had not dined tete a tete for a twelvemonth. They joked about it; 
affected to say how pleasant it was ; and compared notes as to their 
eveningengagements. Lady Foppington was going to the Opera, 
and pledged her word to be home by twelve. My Lord was engaged 
to look in at a Conversazione, to call for the young Baronet at the 
club, and to finish with the Masquerade. “ What dress will you ‘go 
in?” said Lady F. in akind and unconcerued tone. ‘ A domino. my 
love ; but why do you ask? “ I don’t know, just froni idleness ; Iam 
sure itis nothing to'me.” 

Now this was a great deal to her : it wasa matter which she was 
determined to know. My Lord, however, did not mean to go in a 
domino ; nor did her Ladyship intend to goto the Opera ; neither 
was Lord F. going to the Conversazione, nor engaged to Sir Charles 
Greenhorn. He was engaged to a chere ame, and cogether they 
went to the Masquerade, habited as Spanish dancers. Lady F.° also 
kept her resolution of going to the Masquerade; and, in order to 
watch his Lordship’s actions, she bribed his valet de chambre to 
show her his domino, in order that she might put a private mark 
upon it. ‘The valet showed her the Spanish dress and the mask ; 
and she was enabled to be a spy upon her roving mate, in spite of 
all his precautions. 

She now made up her own party, consisting of her cousin, a 
Colonel in the foot Guards, and her sister. The latter was dressed 
as a Spanish cavalier, with aguitar. The Colonel wore a domino; 
and her Ladyship hung ou her sister’s arm, habited as a nun just 
stolen by the cavalier out ofa convent. They soon perceived Lord 
Foppington and his Querida. They followed them, and listened to a 
great deal of soft nonsense, which passed between them. “ Are you 
not afraid of making Lady F. jealous, by this infidelity?” said the 
Spanish mask, as she hung on his Lordship’s arm. ‘* Not at all, 
lovely Maria ;’ replied his Lordship; ‘ Iam too old a soldier for 
that.’ “ You married men are great rogues,” replied the seducing 
girl. “ You must go home in decent time to morrow,” added Maria. 
* Not till five,’ said my Lord. ‘ But, my love, you may depend upon 
my meeting you at three in the afternoon, in the New Road ; and I 
will drive you to my cottage at Datcuet, on pretence of your wanting 
to look at it to purchase it.’ ** Very pretty, indeed,” whispered Lady 
F. to her sister. 

The cavalier now introduced himself to Maria, and requested her 
hand for a waltz. ** May I dance, love?” said she to my Lord, in 
Spanish. ‘Just one waltz, but—no more.’ The nun now requested 
the protection of Lord F/’sarm, which be willingly granted, and kept 
up an amazing flirtation during the waltz. ‘I wish you would un- 
mask,’ said he.‘ I am sure that a very pretty face is under that veil ; 
your voice is most attractive, though it is feigned ; and I rather 
think I have heard itsomewhere before.’ “* It must then have been 
abroad,” said she ; “ for I have been three days only in England. But 
what a gay deceiver you must be ! 1 know that you are married ; and 
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here you have one chere amie ; and the moment ber back is turned. 
you are making love toanother.’ ‘ Not I, upon my soul,’ replied he’ 
‘I must and I will know you ; I assure you that I am asingle man ’ 
I am too wild to marry. The lady with me is my sister. But such 
a one as you mightfix any man, were he ever so inconstant,’ (kisses 
her hand.) “ Will you meet me in the Park at twelve ?” said Lady 
F.. ‘ Undoubtedly, sweet lady.’ “ And give mea pledge to produce 2” 
‘ There, take that-ring,’ said hes “ And be faithful to your word,” 
added the Nun. ‘ On my soul!’ 

At this moment they separated. ‘ Ilow long you were waltzing !’ 
said Lord F. to Maria; ‘ I was quite uneasy, and envied your partner 
not a little ; you danced so much con amore, that I felt half jealous.’. 
“ And 1,” replied Maria, “ kept my eye upon you and the Nun, and, 
I. was quite jealous; for you squeezed her hand most tenderly, and [ 
dare say made an appointment with her.” ‘-Not 1, by Jove,’ said my 
Lord ; ‘ you know that I am engaged to you; and when the heart 
is of the party, One never breaks an engagement. Besides, I looked 
under her mask ; and she is as ordinary a little snub nosed thing as 
ever you saw. 

Lady Foppington now thought it time to withdraw. She took 
leave of the Colonel, and weot home with her sister’ They con- 
certed matters together ; and Lady F. changed her dress, and sat 
playing her harp when her Lord returned. ‘ A very pretty hour for 
you to be up!’ exclaimed he. “I have had such horrid dreams,”: 
replied his Lady, “ that [ rose, dressed myself, and had recourse to 
my harp, in order to calm the agitation of my mind. I dreamed that 
you were unfaithful to me, and that we were to part, and the thought 
almost broke my heart.” ‘ Admirable Fanny ! replied he, embracing 
her, ‘ not forthe world! Where could 1 find thy like?’ “ Oh! any 
where, perhaps at the Masquerade.” 

** You know,” continued she, “ that I have got such a. snub-nose.” 
* Not you, by Juno,’ exclaimed her Lord ; ‘ it is as pretty a Grecian 
nose as ever I saw.’ “ Ah! too bad, Lord F, you know that you used 
to praise that petit nez retrousse once ; but why did I believe it ? you 
men are so given to deceit.” * Not 1, Fan. But let us retire.’ “ Not 
yet, my dear Lord ; tell me about the Masquerade ; whom did you 
see ?” * No one, love, of our acquaintance,’ * Indeed !” “ No, you never 
saw such a ¢urz out in your life ; not a pretty woman in the room.’ 
** Whata pity! what, no one to flirt with ?” ‘ No, not one; I did not 
quit the Baronet’s arm one moment.’ “ What, net to talk soft non- 
Sense, or to make an appointment with any one?” ‘ No, not!.’ 

“* Come now (in a fond, sportive tone)—come, now, Frederick, do 
tell the truth; [ won’t be angry.” ‘ Upon my lile, | have nothing to 
tell.’ “* Where’s your ring, my Lord ?” ‘ Ob ! (a little confused) I jost 
it, and—and—and my pocket bandkerc bief, and my snufl-box, | tear 
also.’ (Fumbling in his pocket, it rolls under the table :—he stoops 
to pick it up, and perceives the Cavalier hidden.) ¢ Infamous woman ! 
it was for this that you sat up! that you affected a wish to go to the 
Masquerade, yet stayed ut home ! that you pretended to be engaged 
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at the Opera, where I am sure you did not go!’ “ Yes, my Lord ; and 
it was for this that you broke your engagements at the Conversazione 
and the Club! that you preferred a Spanish dresstoa domino, and 
a Spanish girl to your unfortunate wife! that, when your first 
caprice was absent a‘moment, you tried to mislead another woman, 
habited as a Nun, and that you made an assignation with her.” ¢ All 
false as hell, Madam! and although you may have bad me watched 
at the Masquerade, yet I shall not putup with your. perfidy. To- 
morrow yon shall be known—to-morrow you shall be rendered in- 
famous ; and as for you, Sir, (turning to the Cavalier,) I will shout 
you through the head ; so mect me in three hours in the fields near 
Paddington ; and, in the mean time, quit my house, or Pll murder 
you,’ (he seizes the poker—Lady Foppington’s sister unmasks.) 
“ There, my Lord.” ‘ Shameful, Madam, indeed this conspiracy is 
too bad—but—I confess—I am to blame,—but not to the extent 
which you may think,—pray, Fanny, in what dress did you go to the 
Masquerade ?’ “ Not as a Spanish dancer, my Lord. But will vou 
Swear that you made no appointment?” ¢ None, by —” (she put her 
hand upon his lips.) “ What! not in the New Road?” ‘ Certainly 
not.’ “ Nor to go to Datchet?” “ What should make Datchet run in 
yout head? No, certainly.’ “ Norin the Park, with the Nun?” * No’ 
—“Fie, fie, my Lord !” holding up the ring.—* Death and confusion, 
this is too bad,’ exclaimed he, humiliated and full of regret.—“ Too 
old a soldier to be found out!” exultingly observed Lady F.—* Do 
not abuse your victory,’ cried my Lord ;‘ I am_ beaten sufficiently 
already, and little enough in my own eyes. —* Not so in those of 
of Maria !” tauntingly replie ‘dhis Lady.— This is too much.’ 

Here the sister interfered; and a reconciliation took place. 
Promises for the future ensured a general amnesty for the past ; an 
excuse was sent to Maria, and that connexion was broken off; and 
he did not go to Datchet, but left town for Bath for a month, to pass 
a second honeymoon with his lawful bride. As the quarrels of 
lovers are the renewals of love, so are perfect reconciliations the roads 
to added affection ; but they are dangerous, and not to be trusted, 
Let not the wandering husband expect always to finda Lady Fop- 
pington ; retaliation and disgrace are the more common concomi- 
tants of crime. The momentary , jealousy on perceiving the imagined 
Cavalier was no bad lesson in itself, added to. the 1ing and the ap- 
pointment. Lady I’. ever alter kept the ring asa token of her viC~ 
tory ; and his Lordship kept w better thing, namely, his promise. 


Tue Hermir 1x Lonpon. 





MADIIOUSE AT AVERSA IN THE KINGDOM OF NAPLES. 


HIS establishment will ina very short time be classed among 
the principal institutions of useful arts and manufactures. M. 
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Linguiti, director of this hospital, which is the only one of its kind 
in Europe, makes continued experiments to cure these unhappy 
people, from which he always obtains the result, that moderate work 
combined with agreeable amusements, is the best means. For this 
reason there is at present in this house a printing-office, where se- 
veral works have already been printed, and at which many of these 
unhappy people are employed. Others, who after the paroxysm is 
over recover for a short time the use of their reason, are engaged in 
making translations from the English and French into the Italian. 
Besides this, maay are occupied with music, others with husbandry 
and various other works, but particularly so in a manufactory of 
woollen cloth, By these means, this miserable class of people, once 
an incuimbrance to their families and the state, become useful to 
society, and put many idlers to the klush. ‘This kind of treatment 
is introduced not only in the hospital tor male patients, but also in 
that of the women. M. Linguiti manages the whole establishment 
with wise economy. The table is always served with silver, and the 
whole house is handsomely fitted up, so that wherever the inhabi- 
tants turn their eyes they find something to relieve the mind, For- 
merly the windows were secured with iron bars, but instead of this, 
there are now flowers curiously made of iron, and painted from 
nature, as if growing, which remove every idea of forced confine- 
ment. A handsome domain adjoining the hospital seives for the 
recreation of the patients. 


_ 
DISSIPATION. 


IIE Man of Pleasure, in the vortex his affluence has created, 

finds no home in the ever-changing scene, discovers no friend in 

the ever-smiling countenance, feels the inanity of his costly gratifi- 

cations, and meets ennui and spleen on the very pinnacle his am- 
bition has reached. 

Yet pleasure (says Rousseau) may be had by him who wills it: 
opinion, only, rendering every thing difficult, and deprives us of hap- 
piness. It is a hundred times easierty be happy, than to appear so. 
The man of taste, the truly voluptuous man, requires not riches 5 he 
wants only to be free, and his own master. Whoever enjoys health, 
and the necessaries of life, with a heart untouched by the desire of 
imaginary gratifications, is rich enough ; he possesses the aurea 
mediocritas of Ilorace.—Votary of Wealth ! seek, then, some other 
employment for your opule ace, since it has no value in the purchase 
of substantial delight. 

It is in the exercise of benevolence only that wealth is the source 
of rational delight. In consequence of alleviating the distresses 
of the inaigent, and bestowing upon them the necessaries of life, the 
giver receives an ample reward ‘for his wealth, by the mental peace 
which resulis from it. 
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ANECDOTE. 


HEN the late unfortunate Dr. Dodd, who was executed for 
forgery, was proceeding to the fatal place of execution, a 
woman in the crowd reproachfully called out to him, “ Where is now 
thy God ?’—the Doctor without the least hesitation, referred her to 
the 7th chap. of Micah, the 7th, 8th 9th,and 10th verses—“* There- 
fore I will look unto the Lord ; I will wait for the God of my salva- 
tion: my God will hear me. Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy : 
when I fall I shall arise ; when I sit in darkness, the Lord shall be a 
light unto me. I willbear the indignation of the Lord, because I 
have sinned against him, until he plead my cause, and execute 
judgment for me: be will bring me forth to the light, and I shall 
behold his righteousness. ‘Then she that is mine enemy shall see it, 
and shame shall cover her that said unto me, where is now the Lord 
thy God? mine eyes shall behold her; now shall she be trodden 
down as the mire of the streets.”—It is worthy of remark that the 
same woman, whilst proceeding with the crowd to witness the execu- 
tion of the Doctor, was, in the pressure of the throng, thrown down, 
and literally trodden to death ! 


—a 
WOOD PIGEONS. 


IIE following curious circumstance, relating to the natural his- 
tory of birds has passed under observation, in the plantations 
belonging to a gentleman in the north west ‘of England: “ In the 
summer of 1817, a pair of wood-pigeons hatched two young ones, 
one of the usual leaden colour, and the other perfectly white, with 
brilliant red eyes; they were both taken, and attempted to be reared, 
but died in the cage. In the following summer of 1818, in the very 
same nest, and no doubt by the same parents, were again hatched 
another pair of young ones, and one of the natural colour, and the 
other perfectly white. They are now alive, carefully preserved in a 
cage, and as the parents are alive, a recurrence of this dusus nature 
may be expected next summer. Itis believed a white wood-pigeon 
has never before been discovered.” 





ROMAN DANDYISM. 


IBERIUS, Emperor of Rome, speaking of the senate, nearly 
1800 years ago, concerning the growth of luxury, said, “ How 
shall we reform the taste for dress, which, according to the reigning 
fashion, 1s s0 exquisitely nice, that the sexes are scarcely distin- 
guishable ?” 


VoL, 58. 4P 
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Answer, by Ann, to X. Y.’s Rebus, inserted March 22. 


HE temple in your rebus meant 
Is PANTHEON, so be content. 


F. Burrington ahd J. Batry of Crediton, W. Forsey of Allingtov, Thomas 
Dowding of West Stower, J. Beedell of Ottery, and P. Code of Plymouth, 
have also answered this rebus. 








Answer, by P, Code, ef Plymouth, to Periwinkle’s Charade, inserted April 5. 


IGHTMARE avaunt! thou dire, malignant sprite! 
Nor e’er molest the slumbers of the night. 


Similar answers have been received from Ann, Thomas Dowding of West 
Stower, W. Forsey of Allington, and F. Burrington and J. Barry of Crediton. 


—— 
CHARADE.—BY J. BEEDELL, OF OTTERY. 


Y first is found in Flora’s bowe?, 
Most beautiful to view; 

Sacred to Veous you will find— 
Admired I know by you. 

Next take my sister’s Christian name, 
My second to obtain ; 

Then joi the parts, ingenious youths, 
An useful herb you'll gain. 





CHARADE.—BY JOHN HARTNOLL, OF PLYMOUTH. 


HERE horrid superstition’s meagre hand 
Lays hold on thousands of our race, 

Behold, dear friends, in that ijl fated land 

My impious, direful first takes place. 
When, at my next, Napoleon’s troops iu vain 

Strove hard to force its gate, 
’Twas there my whole had dreadful reign, 

Aud many met their fate. 


[_—__] 


CHARADE.—BY J. RAPSON; OF PLYMOUTH. 


E witty youths, with cunning face, 
Attend, whilst I unfold my case. 
I’m troubled with an inward spirit, 
That often cries, “ Why strive for merit °” 
And then it adds,“ I’o Sherborne send, 
“ My first will help to gain your end, 
“ My next you'll find attends the place 
“ Where Christians meet to say their grace.” 
Connect the two, they'll bring to light, 
A thing that sets my first to night. 























POETRY. 


~<a ——— 


Mr. Eptror, 


racter, who flourished about the year 1778, and died about 1796. 


Dorchester, June, 1819. 
Mr. Tuomas Lockett, formerly of this town, was a well known cha- 


His Suor 


BILL, in verse, affordec amusement at the time it was published,and is now 
in very few hands; if you think it worth preserving, and wil} imsert the same 


in your Weekly Entertainer, many of your readers may feel gratified, — 


as your humble servant 


Thomas Lockett’s Address to his Friends at Dorchester,and its Vicinity. 


Shop Bills in prose are now $0 trite, 
So easy too for folks to wzite, 

So dull the catalogue appears, 

So grating to a poet's ears— 

That I’m determined now to cross 
My little fav'rite hobby horse; 

Just take a sip at Helicon, 
Recount my wares, and thus jog on. 


IRST then, Thomas Lockett sells 
Water colours laid on shells ; 
Pencils made with camel’s hair ; 
Rules for drawing laid down clear ; 
Books instructive of the art, 
Every secret will impart. 
India rubber, paint in drops, 
Equalled by few other shops. 
Lead of ali sorts, drying oil, 
Beaten gold, and shiniwg foil ; 
Spanish oker, scarlet, spruce ; 
Neatstoot oil for leather use ; 
Oil for chambers, or your door, 
Better never sold before ; 
Oils that never smoak produce, 
€oarser sorts for stabie use; 
Iv'ry Black and Prussian blue, 
Size of all sorts, Sal’sbury glue ; 
Vermillion, rouge for ladies fair, 
Black lead combs for golden hair. 
Carmine, orpiment that’s red, 
Yellow too, from nature’s bed, 
Verdigris and turpentine, 
Patent blacking that will shine. 
Brown,aud Dutch pink, like wise rose,) 
Drop lake, salts, with good gamboge; 
Verditer and stone that’s rotten, 
Fuller’s earth, and Spanish cotton; 
Litmus Dutch, and Spanish white, 
Chalks to draw with or to write; 
Bronze antique in frosts and spaugles,| 
Rules for sections or for angles. 
Gums of ev’ry kind that’s good, 
Ev’ry sort of dyer’s wood. 
Joor cloths made of every size, 
very patlerp, every price; 








Colours various sorts for use, 
Lockett’s warehouse will produce. 
Where you’re always sure to find 
Books that will improve the mind, 
Common prayers small and large; 
Uncommonones by squinting George. 
Sermons wrote to check our vice, 
Not by Dodd, but smooth Fordyce. 
English annals, wrote by Hume ; 
Histories of Greece and Rome. 
Novels for the young and old, 
Pretty stories roundly told. 
Shakespear’s plays, and modern songs, 
Blackstone’s law of rightsand wrongs. 
Every book that’s wrote on law, Sir, 
Allthe poets down from Chaucer. 
Almanacks, and books of fairs, 
Lists of commoners and peers ; 
ted books too, which partly show 
ilow it is our millions go. 
Loudon, Sherborne, Salisbury news, 
Politicians may peruse, 
Cards tor messages or play, 
Or using in another way. 
Mezzotintos coloured, plain, 
Prints of Hogarth’s fertile brain. 
Square and oval picture frames, 
Heads by Mortimer and Ames. 
Should your tenant want a sign, 
Ship, or sloop, or brigantine ; 
Lion, bear, or antelope, 
Dunstan, Devil, or the Pope ; 
King’s Arms, Queen’sArims,or the head 
OF every hero, long siace dead. 
Birds of flight, and birds of prey, 
Or laudskips term'd in any way, 
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Lockett’s art will soon ensure 
The praise of every connoisseur. 

Not to signs alone continued, 
Other work employs his mind : 
Stucco, cornice, or the frieze, 

Gilt or coloured as you please. 
Wainscot, window frames, or doors, 
Skirting beards around the floors, 
(With oil and colours well prepar’d) 
Neatly painted by the yard. 

Papers ruled for ladies’ use, 
Shining ink, and Jemon juice ; 
Letters ready wrote on love, 

Quills selected from the dove: 
Paper, gilt or edged with black, 
Hambro’ quills that never crack. 
Wafers of each differeut hue, 
German wax, and English too. 
Ink stands elegant and neat, 
Apparatus quite complete, 

Made from leather or from wood, 
Every sort in fact that’s good, 
Lockett’s warehouse can supply, 
If the public chuse to try. 

Scented, plain, and mixed rapee 
Sooff in great variety: 

*Baccco too from river James, 
Other sorts of various names. 
Sweet pomatam, eau de luce, 
Sans pareille,and citron juice, 
Proper for the ladies use, 

Milk of roses, chicken gloves, 
Spices of the balmy groves, 
Soap and wash balls for the fair, 
Crescive compornd for the hair, 
Rouge that gives the bloom of youth, 
Powder for an aching tooth. 
Powder marechale and common, 
For the ladies and their women, 
Every essence iow in use, 

All that Hybla can produce, 
Culled by Warren's curious eye, 
Lockett’s warehouse can supply. 

Looks full bound or only half, 
In Morocco, sheep, or calf, 
Marble papered, green or blue, 
Neatly gilt and lettered too, 

Have you need of physic’s aid? 
Physic too is Lockett’s trade, 
Drops by Norton well prepsed, 
Pills and Drops by Doctor Ward. 
Daffy's Cordial, Beaume De Vie, 
Sateman’s Drops,aad Centaury, 
Hooper's, Leake’s, and Stomach Pills. 
Jesuits’ Drops for certain ills, 
James's Powders, Drops by Norris, 
Many other med’cines for us; 
Hatheld’s Tincture, good for bruises, 
Jackson’s for domestic uses. 

Issue Peas and Issue Plaisters, 
Cures io fact for all disasters. 


NTERTAINER. 


If by chance the med’cines fail 
Lockett drives the final nail; 
| Gilded tropiies be prepares, 
Which the sable coffin wears. 
Crucifix for church of Rome, 
Angels for his friends at home. 
Next his printing room we view, 
Rolling press, and letter new ; 
Here he works bis copper plates, 
Here be prints the moistened sheet’s 
There disposed in order lie 
Types by Caslon end by Fry. 
Round the room behold are hung 
| Songs which fav'’rite bards have sung, 
Party squibs and birth day odes, 
Epigrams and episodes, 
Idying speeches, friendly rules, 
Terms at large of country schools ; 
Lists of Members, votes of credit, 
How they voted, why they did it, 
Lists of boroughs sound and true, 
Names of rotten boroughs too. 
The favours which his friends have 
shewn 
His heart with gratitude will own, 
Determined still to persevere, 
In rendering every kind of ware, 
On terms sufficient to ensure 
Some orders from the rich and poor. 


RETROSPECTION. 
HEN I look back upon the past, 


As o’er a troubled sea, 
I mourn when I reflect how tast 
The hand of Time has overcast 
Days once endeared to me. 


Oar early joys we dimly trace, 
When sorrows intervene, 

Now care our former thoughts dis- 
place, 

And many a friendly form and face, 
Are indistinctly seen. 


Yet tho’ the gloomy lapse of yea s, 
Youths fickle ties may part, 
Love an unchangwg brightness 
wears, 
To soothe the wounded heart. 





Tho’ pained, and slighted, and op- 
| pressed, 
It stl retains its trath; 


In age—ontliving all the rest, 
| This passion cliugs around = the 
| breast, 


Reminding us of youth. 





